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Editor's Note 




Now is not the best time to move an 
online publication to print. Magazines on 
the newsstands are thinning their pages 
and newspapers are being pulled off the 
rack in favor of a digital format. I have 
heard the warning that the age of print 
media is coming to a close for years, but 
I haven't really believed it. The Internet 
does offer a new frontier for innovative journalism, one that 
we take advantage of every month, but I know I crave a 
chance to get back to the roots of good writing, sit myself 
somewhere comfortable and actually turn pages. So, with 
our third annual print issue, we are bucking the trend and 
featuring our favorite stories from the year. .on paper. 

Nine online issues published, a website redesign in 
the works, and one "Year in Review" print edition later, 
TBG's 2008-2009 academic year comes to a close. Sure, 
we're proud of the stories we've brought you, but we're 
even happier to know that a steady stream of readers 
click through our issues every month. Our readership has 
not been below 22,000 in any month this year, and that's 
a number that makes my eyes bulge. Maybe this little 
magazine that started six years ago isn't so little anymore. 



n a writing workshop this year, we compiled a list of words 
that described TBG. Spicy, young, and intuitive were a 
few favorites but the two that really stuck were fresh and 
evolving. After three years on TBG's staff, I am thrilled to 
have been a part of a publication that challenges itself to 
live up to those words every month. TBG has inspired my 
hearty appetite for alternative media and has shown me the 
good that comes from being part of a staff that always asks 
"why?", sometimes breaks the rules, and knows that a good 
story trumps all. 



I'm going to miss my time behind the scenes, but I'm also 
excited to become one of you. ..a loyal reader, who logs 
online on the first of every month and looks forward to a 
"Year in Review" in the spring. Other publications might be 
disappearing, but I know our staff's legacy of hard work and 
faith in what we do means TBG is here to stay. 



^^^ 



Katie Sulau 

Editor-in-Chief 

sulaukat@msu.edu 
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The Fourth 
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Poetry 
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Read the best in 
local poetry. 
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Photo Essay 

The Perfect Pair 

Some are fancy, some are fal I i ng apart. Take a wal k i n 
these shoes. 




State Side 



From Field to Fork 3 

Yakeley's cafeteria says hello to organic fare and good- 
bye to trays. 

By Megan Durisin 

Strip Club Fitness 5 

Pole dancing lessons are a new kind of workout. Say 
hello to sexercise. 

By Rhiannon Banda - Scott 
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Running to Freedom 10 

The Lost Boys of Sudan create new lives for them- 
selves in Lansing. 

By Danielle Emerson 

Shades of Discrimination 13 

Racial discrimination exists even among people of the 
same color. 

By Brittany Smith 



Arts & Culture 



The Heartbeat of My People 17 

Native American powwows help one writer to connect 
with her roots. 

By Melissa Beard 

Caught Between Cultures 19 

International students struggle to find middle ground 
between here and home. 

By Maria Kalmbach 
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Keeping AIDS Alive 23 

Millions cope with AIDS worldwide, but the issue 
went missing from this year's election. 

By Kaleigh Robichaud 
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Military-civilian relationships take long-distance to a 
new level. 

By Mallory Hines 
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what keeps TBG alive? 



Nicole Nguyen 

Associate Editor 
nguyenni@msu.edu 



NN: TBG is going to persevere because we are made up of a group of 
truly dedicated people. We already have the advantage over the print 
world by being a web publication, and years from now, TBG will continue 
to grow and evolve with technology to meet the changing needs and 
wants of our audience. But when it all comes down to it, it's our passion- 
ate staff members who keep TBG running— that, and the ability to connect 
with our readers on a level that keeps them coming back for more. 



Amanda Peterka 

Associate Editor 
peterkaa@msu.edu 




AP: Journalism is a unique profession. It's one that is exalted for being di- 
rect proof of the right of freedom of speech and expression, and one that 
has been at the forefront of all the major events in our country's history. 
Unfortunately, it's also a failing profession and one whose future is about 
as constant as a celebrity romance. What remains true, however, even in 
this day of changing media and dying newspapers, is that a good story will 
always be a good story. And The Big Green will continue to thrive because 
that's what we do: We write the stories that matter with flair and passion. 

EL: Historically, all things that grow too big too fast end in disaster. 
Germany could tell you a little about that. And with media, it's the same 
thing. We're watching media empires fall all around us. I'm inclined to 
say that diversifying isn't the answer. I think we've seen a clear trend 
toward people consuming free news via the Internet, and TBG is already 
there! We have the advantage of having a young, tech-savvy audience 
and a talented pool of writers that allow us to produce news at close to 
zero cost, which keeps our news not only free, but advertisment free. 
We're lucky to be in that position, and as long as we keep evolving to 
stay connected to our audience on the Web (via the Twitter, Facebook 
page, and YouTube channel we've already established- look for us!) 
we're in pretty good shape for the future. So don't stop reading, be- 

KR: What keeps TBG alive and kicking? The heart and soul of the pub- 
lication -- the writers. In a society where magazines and newspapers are 
taking a backseat to faster forms of communication, we lose focus of why 
journalism is important. It's not about where or how we get our news; it's 
about the quality of it and the loyalty of the people who deliver it. The 
writers are what make TBG's legacy of reporting honest, in-depth stories 
continue to have a presence in the ever-changing world of journalism. 



LM: When I tell people that I am journalism major, I get the same 
response — "what are you going to do now that the industry is dying?" 
A difficult question for most, but as a member of TBG for the past three 
years I am not worried about the "dying " journalism industry, at least 
not here at MSU. TBG will live on because it has discovered a new way 
to do what great journalism has always done — tell the stories of our 
time. TBG is not standing up against traditional print journalism. We are 
continuing its mission to inform, using links, video, and the unlimited 
amount of space the Internet provides to make journalism even better. 
TBG will live on because it pushes the boundaries of journalism with 
relevant, interesting, and important stories. As a graduating senior my 



JB: I think The Big Green knew where journalism was going before jour- 
nalism did. We chose to be a free online source of magazine-style news in 
our conception and have stayed true to that ever since. With the news- 
paper industry crumbling, online news seems to be taking over. People 
are more interested in quality and more narrowly defined news to fir their 
taste, and it seems that each month have more and more people adding 
a little green" to their news diet. 
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tvasjustthe average PB&J. 
W ell.thatis ifthe average PB&j nas m adeon 
straight from Z in germ a n ' s D e I i , in stead o f t h e s: 
Bread from aisle three.The peanutbut- 
ter on that sandw ich n as ground right in 
the cafeteria.no saltor sugar added.A nd 
m aybe there « ere a few fresh raspberries 
crushed in before the to p slice wasputon 
and the w hole thing k as cutinto tria a j lis. 

K . so it n F asn 't exactly average. T hat's 
thanks to the Yak e I e y cafeteria 's m a fe e- 
over. 

1 h is year the Y a k e I e y cafeteria has gone organ 
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"It travels three miles 
from field to fork." 

- RobbiaPipper 
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som e s $r ficant changes to keep its food natural and local. 
The peanut butter and jelly sandwich that pre-med sopho- 
more Sarah Michmerhuizen made a couple of weeks ago 
was a product of its efforts. 

"It [the peanut butter] didn't have all the salt, preserva- 
tives and fake sugar," Michmerhuizen said. "I hadthatfor 
breakfast one morning. Itwas really good actually." 

The cafeteria has not gone completely organic, but it 
does its best to get produce from local farmers in an effort 
to reduce its carbon footprint by preventing food from hav- 
i ng to be trucked from far away. 



All of the salad greens are provided through the Spar- 
tan H arvest program. They are grown on campus by M SU 

students because Spartan Harvest is run 

through M SU 's Student Organic Farm. 

The produce is grown year-round using 

hoop houses that trap sunlight to allow 

for four-season farming. 

"I t travels three mi les from field to 

fork," Dining Services Manager Robbia 

Pipper said. "It's grown by students for 

students." 

Right now, the farm is building a hoop 
house devoted entirely to serving West Circle cafeterias. 
Most produce for the salad bar is currently in peak season 
so the cafeteria has not had any trouble getting it locally. 
However they are planning to having to look to regional 
farmers to stock up when winter hits. But when the hoop 
house is completed, Yakeley may never have to leave cam- 
pus for the majority of its fruits and vegetables. Students 
have noticed a difference in the produce already. 

"It's a lotfresher," pre-vet sophomore Amber Tompkins 
said. "I eat in Hubbard a lot because I have a lot of classes 
over there. Usually the bananas are more brown and you 
can only get fresh fruit in the mornings, unless it's apples. 
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A Yakeley resident dishes up at the organic salad bar. 

I can get strawberries and raspberries over here at dinner. I 
love that." 

The rest of the food is purchased as close to Yakeley as 
possible. The hummus and pita bread 
comes from Woody's Oasis on Grand 
River Avenue. Baskets of M ichigan 
apples are abundant and a deli bar 
is complete with organic meats from 
Wisconsin. Theappleand orangejuic- 
es are organic and every salad dressing 
besides Ranch is made in the cafeteria. 
The milk has gone organic, too. 

"A student requested [organic milk] 
last year, but we couldn't get it. Now 
we have three kinds, four including 
soy," Pippen said. 

Another big draw to the Yakeley 
cafeteria this year has been the juicer. 
All kinds of juices are made fresh every day from all raw 
ingredients. You can find that right next to the smoothie 
bar. Michmerhuizen, who works at the Yakeley cafeteria, 
has noticed its popularity. "I worked that shift one day, and 
a lot of people seemed to like it. It was carrot-apple juice 
so it took a little while, but a lot of people waited for it," 
M ichmerhuizen said. 

Yakeley also began going trayless on Sep. 29, a move- 
ment that has started to become a fad across col lege 
campuses nationwide. All of Central Michigan University's 
residential halls removed their trays at the beginning of this 
year. According to the CM U Web site, the university plans 
on saving 500 gallons of water per person annually and 
reducing food waste by 25 to 30 percent because people are 
less likely to load up their plates if they have to carry it all 
back to the table. 

The University of Connecticut has also ditched its trays. 
According to a CNN video, during the test week in two of its 
dining halls workers had to do 150 less dishwasher loads, 
saving 900 gallons of water and 30 kilowatts of power an 
hour. However, not all the students at UConn were happy 
about leaving their trays behind. Some said it was hard 



"A student requested 

[organic milk] last 

year, but we couldn't 

get it. Now we have 

three kinds, four including 

99 

soy. 

- RobbiaPipper 



to juggle plates, forks and cups, especially if they wanted 
dessert or more than one drink. Tompkins has the same ap- 
prehensions about Yakeley. "More people are likely to leave 
stuff at the tables. I like why they're doing it, but I don't 
know if it's going to work," Tompkins said. 

Instead of having the conveyor belt running nonstop 
during meals to take away dirty trays, tables are now 
cleared using bus carts, a lot like the kind used in neigh- 
borhood coffeehouses. They are then taken downstairs by 
elevator to be cleaned. Michmerhuizen still has a few wor- 
ries. "It's good that they're trying to save water, but I think 
it could be really hard to implement. Everyone will have to 
carry one thing at a time, which could be hard, and they'll 
keep having to go back," she said. 

The organic and trayless projects are only being applied 
to Yakeley for the time being, but it is not because they 
have not gotten a good response. When the decision to go 
organic started on March 8 of this year, no one was sure of 
the volume of produce the farm was going to be able to put 
out 

"We wanted to go with a small cafeteria 
because it would be easier to procure 
smaller amounts at the beginning," 
Dining Services M anager Anita Sandel 
said. 'There's a more manageable guest 
count here." 

Sandel and Pippen are trying to 
figure out what is most popular with 
the students and maki ng sure they have 
stable sources for getting all their food. 
"We're in a learning mode right now. 
We're tryi ng to figure out what students 
like, what's successful and then apply- 
ing what we learned toother parts of 
campus," Sandel said. 
Spartan Harvest is not in itfor the busi- 
ness, and the other cafeterias are doing their part to keep 
campus green. Napkins in all thedining halls are made 
of recycled fibers, and the residence halls and cafeterias 
are recycling cardboard, plastic and paperboard. But not 
everyone has had a positive response to Yakeley's natural 
and local foods. Tompkins has not had much salad this 
year, Michmerhuizen knows a lot of people who do not like 
the dressings and the peanut butter on her lunchbox staple 
sandwich might not have been the best she has ever had. 

"It was a little dry, a little chalky. But not that bad," she 
said. 

Still, that was one eco-friendly, super healthy PB&J . 



MSU students dine 
in the newly organic 
cafeteria in Yakeley 
Hall. 
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of workout. Say hello to sexercise. 



Story by Rhiannon Banda-Scott 
Photos by Katie Sulau 
Volume 7, Issue 3 
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State Side 




Megan Dolby, owner of Pin Up Pole Dancing, teaches her students a new trick. They are preparing to perform their pole dancing rou- 
tine for friends at the end of their classes. 



"Please don't wear any lotions. You'll need to wear shorts 
so your legs are bare, and high heels are introduced during 
week four," were some of the instructions explained to me 
over the phone. 

Senioritis. That is where it all started. 

By just the third day of class it hit me hard. I knew I 
would need to find something around East Lansing to keep 
me from going crazy. I thought that a gym membership 
would be the answer. But the thought 
of running on a treadmill likea 
hamster stuck on a wheel had me 
feel i ng trapped and bored out of 
my mind, which is why one day 
when walking down M AC. Av- 
enue, Pin Up Pole Dancing caught 
my eye. 

1 1 may have been the hot pink 
curtains in the windows of 303 
M AC Ave. that stopped me dead 
in my tracks. Or it could have been 
thefactthatl had read about the 

business-sawy Megan Dolby, a senior MSU student and a 
successful entrepreneur in the newspaper, but 10 minutes 
and one phone call later I was enrolled in a six-week begin- 
ner course with 11 other females after the same thing as I 
was. 

Thefirst day of class was like thefirst day of college; I 
didn't know what to expect. I sat cross-legged on the studio 
floor and waited for a bunch of Barbie look-a-likes to stroll 
in to show off their moves. I wondered what on earth those 
13-foot metal poles would have in storefor me and even 
worse if they would cause me any embarrassment. I silently 



"The first day of class 

was like the first day of 

college; I didn't know 

what to expect." 

- Rhiannon Banda- Scott 



applauded myself for getting into a situation 100 percent 
outside of my comfort zone. 

"Poledancing is aform of art, a form of dancing," our 
teacher said as she demonstrated a move called 'The 
Princess." With grace and ease she threw her body around 
the pole while describing the movements and muscles we 
would need to utilize in order to successfully do the skill 
ourselves. 

As she walked away from the pole to her spot 
at the front of the room, 12 sets of wide eyes 
looked back and forth from her to the three 
poles gleaming in front of us. 
Was she crazy? 

We may have thought she was, but 
23-year-old Dol by knew what she was doi ng. 
In a sense, she is much I ike the students who 
enroll in her classes, eager to find a unique 
approach to feeling good and staying fit 

"I hate the gym," said NicholeOuderkirk, 
when I asked her why she took the class. As a 
member of a meet-up group that tries differ- 
ent activities together like cardio salsa, Ouderkirkand her 
gi rlfriends took a private lesson at the studio to give pole 
dancing a shot. 

"I liked Megan's attitude, and the fitness aspect was a 
huge thing for me," she said. Immediately, Ouderkirk was 
hooked and decided to try out the whole six-week course. 

Oh, and I forgot to mention, she's a 39-year-old mom of 
three. 

"Suddenly you're not N ichole anymore: you're M ike's 
wife or Katelyn's mom," Ouderkirk said. "You lose your 
identity, and for me this class was a way to get it back. It 
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was a way to get back in touch with the fun side of me." 

And that is exactly what Dolby set out to accomplish 
when she envisioned her own pole dancing studio. As an ex- 
gymnast and accomplished dancer herself, Dolby wanted to 
combine her interest in business and her ability to teach to 
create a successful dance studio. InJ anuary of 2008, after 
over a year of planning and designing, classes were officially 
opened to the public. 

'There's a purpose behind this. There are not a lot of 
fun activities around here in East Lansingfor women. 
Here they can have fun, get toned, be sexy and meet other 
women," Dolby said. 

Have fun? Check. Get toned? Check. Feel sexy? Double 
check. 

After week one, not only were my arms feeling stron- 
ger, but I had a newfound confidence about myself and a 
new appreciation for the art of pole dancing, instead of the 
ta ke- off- your-clothes-for- money aspect that is so frequently 
associated with the activity. 

By week three we were learning tougher skills in suc- 
cession like 'The Venus" and the "Hurkey Swing," and I 
decided to look around the studio to sneak a peak at the 
others' progress. Already I could tell that they too were 
improving while becoming stronger and more confident. I 
felt so proud of not only myself but everyone else. We were 
a small but mighty team of 12 determined pole dancers, all 
in this together, all helping one another to have a fabulous 
experience. 

Who needed a treadmill after all? 

"For women who are my age, going to the gym is like 
going to a meat market," Ouderki rk said. "We want to go to 
stay fit but the gym is a distracting environment With the 
intimacy of a smaller group, I get more out of it" 

Dolby designed the classes while keeping size in mind, 
adding that the class structure makes women more com- 
fortable. 

"All the classes offered are intimate, and the regularity, 
the identification that women make when taking the class, 
allow the women to feel close with one another," she said. 
She jokes that it is the women in the class who will under- 
stand your jokes and what you are talking about when it 
comes to anything to do with pole dancing. 

And what is fitness without a littlefun? 

However, not all women view the experience as liber- 
ating or positive for how society views females and their 
sexuality. 

English professor J yotsna Singh, who teaches Introduc- 
tion to Women Studies at M SU, says fitness and exercise 
are very important for everyone's health, and more power 
to women who pursue fitness. However, she said she be- 
lieves the connotations associated with pole dancing may 
have a downside. 

"Given the negative associations of pole dancing with 
the total sexual objectification of women, I am not sure 
it achieves the goal of making women feel powerful and 
beautiful," Singh said. "How about swimming, gymnastics, 
biking or the many other ways of enjoying exercise, rather 
than clambering up and down a pole?" 



While poledancing is certainly notfor everyone- and 
Singh does support a woman's personal decision to choose 
whatever forms of fitness shefinds of interest - the classes 
offered at Dolby's studio are the perfect fit for the female 
looking to try something new. 

For me, the fit could not have been better. I had a blast 
during week four when we were required to go through 
class in high heels (but not wedges because that is cheat- 
ing), and during our last class session I was excited (and a 
little nervous) to be able to invite my closest girlfriend and 
fiance to our class "recital," where I performed my entire 
routine and everything I had learned in front of them. 

But the best part was underneath all of the fun, I had 
become stronger asa woman both physically and mentally, 
and had made some pretty great friendships along the way. 

"I really do enjoy seeing people succeed in the class be- 
cause if they weren't, that's a reflection on my teaching. I t's 
encouraging and inspiring to see the improvements people 
make," Dolby said. 

For further inspiration, Dolby can anticipate the major- 
ity of her students coming back to re-enroll because of the 
benefits they experienced the first time through. 

"I have high blood pressure and my female doctor told 
me that pole dancing would be a great way to improve 
health- wise. I 've noticed my upper body strength has im- 
proved, and I am a lot stronger now," Ouderkirk said. 

The real kicker here? Since taking the class, Ouderkirk 
has stopped taking her blood pressure medication. "I'd like 
to get my own pole and take this seriously so I can stay fit. 
This is exercise, that's all it is." 

As for me, I Ve been longing to embrace those scary 13- 
foot poles again and to get back in the studio to learn some 
new tricks. I would hatefor that senioritis to set in again.* 




(left to right) Khali lah Reed, Val Kiel, and Jan Givens practice 
moves in heels during their fourth week of class at Pin Up Pole 
Dancing. 
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The most popular mode of transportation in East Lansing? A fabu 
lous pair of kicks. Some are fancy, some are falling apart, all of 
them have a story to tell. Take a walk in these people's shoes. 





1. English secondary education junior Joanna Dueweke recently added this pair of sneakers to her small, but growing collection of 
eye-catching footwear. 2. Freshman hospitality business student Jen Lada bought these Vegan boots (produced organically and without 
animal products) in Florida before coming to college. 3. Freshman microbiology major Molly Roseland collects cool sneakers. About 
40 pairs of mostly neon novelties live in her dorm room, but she left more than half of her collection at home and rotates them out. 
4. Twenty years ago, Prof. Bill McWhirter first slipped his feet into these brown leather beauties. He has them rebuilt every year and 
protects them from weather damage by reserving them for the indoors only. Wearing them has become an act of superstition and 
McWhirter can't get enough of their dark brown color that's like fine wine — it gets better with age. 5. Meet the modern day Imelda 
Marcos — apparel and textile design senior Jordan Berman. He owns more than 100 pairs of shoes, almost all of them sneakers. Berman 
started collecting shoes a few years ago and now considers it a hobby. Berman's favorite pair are brown Nike dunks laced with leopard 
print. He once figured out how much he's spent on footwear, but he likes to forget that number or else he might stop buying. 6. Liz 
McDaniel's friends call her sneakers "moon shoes." McDaniel is a prospective MSU journalism student who covered campus in this two- 
inch high, cushioned pair. She started wearing them to help get rid of shin splints that plagued her even after her broken leg healed. 
Physical therapy may be their main purpose, but McDaniel said she loves their look — they go with all her clothes. 
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Story by Danielle Emerson Photos by Carol Luster 
Volume 7. Issue 1 



The Lost Boys of Sudan create 
new lives for themselves in 
the Lansing area. 
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The boy's lungs fill with the stale smoke of gunfire as 
he sprints away from the village, now ablaze. His tears fly 
behind him, splattering the ground of war-torn Sudan. 
Instead of turning around and being forced to fight; he 
decides to keep running, facing an uncertain future as a 
refugee. 

"We ate mud to survive. Sometimes, we even had to 
drink our urine Herein America, they say, That's gross' 
or That's disgusting,' and it was, but it was all we had. We 
had to survive," said J acobAtem, a Lansing-area "Lost Boy 
who entered a refugee camp in Ethiopia 
carried in the arms of his cousin, Michael, 
after walkingforfour to five months. 

A civil war fought between I slamic and 
Christian Africans tore Sudanese boys from 
their villages in the mid-1980s until the late 
1990s. 1 1 is estimated that some 33,000 
children were displaced and left to fend for 
themselves. These Sudanese refugees were 
given the name "Lost Boys" of Sudan, after 
the story of Peter Pan and the Lost Boys of 
Neverland. 

'There were many deaths from hunger, 
thirst or the attack of wild animals," David 
Deng, also a Lansing-area Lost Boy, said. 
Although many of the boys arrived at a safe 
haven in Ethiopia, it was only about two years before a civil 
war broke out there and the boys were forced to relocate 
once more. This time, they traveled to Kakuma, a Kenyan 
refugee camp set up by The Office of the United Nations 
H igher Commissioner for Refugees. Although education 
was available, refugees found it difficult to pay attention on 
an empty stomach. "With food only coming once every two 
weeks, I would eat once a day and then spend two or three 
days without eating, "Atem said. 




ing once every two 
weeks, I would eat 

once a day and then 
spend two or three 

days witnout eating." 

- J acob Atem 




A few of the Lost Boys enjoy their first Christmas in the U.S. at Dr. Tom 
Luster's house in 2001. Back row: Ben Luster, Anna Luster, Tom Luster, and 
Thomas Elisapana. Front row: Lagu Edward, Alex Badi, Sisimayo, Carol 
Luster. 



Atem, now in his early 20s, was about 6 or 7 years old 
when he was forced from his village in southern Sudan. 
"Since I could not read or write then, I do not know of my 
exact age," he said. To this day, many Lost Boy refugees 
are unsure of their ages because they had been running for 
so long and barely knew how to read or write. They were 
assigned an age based on their education and appearance, 
among other factors, upon arriving at refugee camps. 

Most of the Lost Boys arrived at Kakuma in 1992 and 
spent at least nineyears there until the U.S. came to 

their aid. In Iate2000 and early 2001, 
3,800 boys and 89 girls were taken in and 
resettled in a handful of cities, including, in 
M ichigan, Lansing, Grand Rapids and Sault 
Ste. Marie. Michigan was one of the states 
that took in the most refugees, and many of 
those boys got off the plane in Lansing. 
"It just so happened that we had two 
resettlement agencies within the area: 
Lutheran Social Services of M ichigan 
took the minors (those under 18), and St. 
Vincent's Home took the majors, "Tom 
Luster said. Luster, a professor of family 
and child ecology at M ichigan State, also 
took in a young man - around the age of 21 
at the time he arrived in the States- named 
Sisimayo. 

Both Luster and the Lost Boys agree that majors, like 
Deng, had a harder ti me transitioning. 'They were put into 
peer groups to live with others [their age] in an apartment. 
Within four months, they were expected to become 
financially independent," Luster said. Minors, on the other 
hand, finished what was left of their schooling. 

Although the transition was difficult for both majors 
and minors. Luster and some colleagues at MSU set up a 
support group that met every Tuesday evening at 
Christ Lutheran in the downtown area. "We avoided 
the topics of separation in the beginning," Luster 
said. Rather, it became a place where Lost Boys and 
Girls could meet to discuss their transition and, 
if they chose, their past. MSU granted money and 
permission to Luster, as well as to some colleagues, 
to study the group upon its arrival to the U.S. Of 
course, he said, he received permission from the 
victims themselves. He said he only selected a set 
number of people, and others found out about the 
study through their peers. He used his research 
to write a chapter of a recently published book 
named Strengths and Challenges of New I mmigrant 
Families. 

Deng was 19 when he arrived in the United 
States, making him a major and ineligible to do 
much else than work. "I wanted to go to high school, 
but because of my age, they wouldn't allowme to," 
he said. Deng was a junior in high school when he 
left Kakuma, but too old by U.S. standards to finish 
his education. Instead, hefound hisfirstjobatan L 
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& L Food Center in Lansing. He saved money to pay for 
rent and other bills but still wanted to eventually go to 
col lege. "We were very committed to education; education 
was our father and mother," Deng said. Eventually, he 
saved enough money to take courses and receive his GED. 
He then left his job at L & L to find another that would 
allow him ti me for a college education. Deng took evening 
classes at Lansing Community College 
and transferred to MSU in thefall of 
2007 as a sophomore."! worked in the 
morning and had school at night," he 
said. He is now junior status, majoring 
in economics. 

Atem, on the other hand, was 15 
when he arrived in the U.S., so he was 
still eligiblefor high school. He went to 
Webbervi lie High School in Webberville, 
Michigan. Although graduating high 
school was important to Atem, he still 
wanted more. He attended Spring Arbor 
U niversity, where he played soccer for 
the school and graduated with a degree in biology last 
spring. He said he would I ike to go back to Sudan to become 
a family practitioner in Maar, his hometown. Such an 
ambition is expected to bode well for the Southern Sudan 
Health Care Organization, theclinicthatheand Deng co- 
founded. 

"It's something we had been talking aboutfor awhile. So 
many people are dyi ng from such easi ly treatable diseases, 
like whooping cough, who could be cured if only they 



"We were very 
committed to edu- 
cation; education 
was our father and 
mother." 

- David Deng 



Sisimayo stands with 
Dr. Tom Luster and the 
judge after his citizen- 
ship ceremony in 2007. 
Sisimayo is now working 
for a Lost Boys resettle- 
ment organization in 
Sudan. When he finishes 
his work there, he looks 
forward to coming back 
to Michigan. 

had good medical 
attention/' Deng 
said. 

Deng's family 
has been affected 
by waterborne 
and insect-type 
diseases. He said 
that many people 
in his community 
have been without 
adequate medical 
attention for 21years 
or more. His mother, 
sister and uncle 
have gone to Kenya 
to receive medical 
attention, but only because Deng was able to pay for them - 
which, he says, is why they want to build the clinic in their 
community. Deng and Atem are hoping to raise at least 
$250,000 to begin the project But he said raising half that 
amount may be enough to begin construction on the clinic. 
"Right now, we are just trying to spread awareness [and] 

mobilize this movement The sooner we 
raise money, the sooner we will start 
building it," Atem said. 

Now seven years after their firsts - 
stepping foot on U.S. soil, going shopping 
and using electricity and water- the boys 
have come a long way. "I 'm still amazed 
at how resilient they are. A lot of skills 
that helped them in Africa helped them 
[transition] here," Luster said, referring 
to cultural expectations like strong 
religious beliefs and a commitment to 
education. Atem said, "If we, as Lost 
Boys, can [get through school], what is 
the excuse of any American kid to not go to college?" 

Beyond education, Atem and Deng still believe there is 
work to be done in Sudan. "It is very difficult to see unity 
in Sudan; [one] would have to take religion out- where 
one race doesn't consider itself superior to another," Atem 
said. But he also believes the responsibility is not solely 
on Sudan. "We, as the U.S., have to do more. We are a 
superpower. But it is now up to us. Now you know. Now 
you cannot say you had no idea this was happening," he 
said.4 
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Shades of 



Discrimination 

Racial injustice exists even among people of the same color. 



By Brittany Smith | Volume 7, Issue 2 
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"Facial and Free Bleaching For Scars, Oily and Dark 
Pigmentation." 

This phrase is etched in bright red letters on ayellowflag 
more than five feet tall. Amid the black-and-white posters 
of Malcolm X and Muhammad Ali and the dark, worn 
furniture, it is the first thing that catches the eye in this tiny 
office The flag is an advertisement for skin 
lightening bleach from Manila, Philippines. 
Thefinal two words, "dark pigmentation," 
create an image of impressionable Filipino 
girls tirelessly scrubbing this product on 
their skin in hopes that it will transform 
their dark tone to one more like Nicole 
Kidman's milky- white complexion. 

The ad belongs to Ronald Hall and 
exists as a reminder of a problem that 
affects everyonefrom Filipinos in M anila 
to blacks in the United States. Hall, an 
associate professor of social work at M SU , 
researches intraracial discrimination based 
on skin color, or "colorism." I ntraracial 
discrimination means when someone 
discriminates against another person 
of the same racial group, and it affects a I most every 
minority group in America and globally. However, many 
of these groups stay si lent about colorism for fear of 
seeming hypocritical for racism still existing within their 
communities, when they have fought for equality with 
other races for so long. Hall has studied colorism for more 
than 25 years and said the black community is the most 
outspoken about intraracial discrimination. 

I n 1992, H all co-authored Color Complex, one of the 
first books to critically examine colorism within the black 
community. Last month he published his ninth book. 
Racism in the 21st Century, which looks at intraracial 
discrimination's impact on all people of color. Itwas Hall's 



"Girls don't 
really approach 
me because 
I'm not light- 
skinned or 
the pretty boy 
type/' 

-Tyrell Slappey 




childhood experiences that got him interested in intraracia 
discrimination. "In my neighborhood, the lighter-skinned 
kids didn't always congregate with the rest of us and had a 
little more financially, but I didn't think much about it. It 
wasn't until I started researching this that I found a pattern 
that wealth in the black community is dominated by lighter- 
skinned blacks," Hall said. 

The dichotomy of light versus dark and 
"good hair" (naturally straight, curly or wavy 
hair) versus "bad hair" (thick and coarse 
hair) dates back to slavery when slaves 
adopted a "divide and conquer system." 
I n order to control slaves and keep them 
from running away, slave masters treated 
the light-skinned slaves better than the 
dark-skinned ones. Lighter-skinned slaves 
usually worked in the master's house and 
had more access to better clothing and food. 
Nevertheless, they were all slaves, and many 
were raped by slave owners and overseers 
or had relationships with them, resulting in 
biracial children. 

Today, a kaleidoscope of skin tones exists 
within the black community. The notion of whiteness 
as beautiful has persisted through many generations 
and continues to be prevalent today. "Girls don't really 
approach me because I 'm not light-skinned or the pretty 
boy type," accounting sophomore Tyrell Slappey said. "I 
think it's harder for darker-skinned blacks, because if I 
were competing for a job against a light-skinned black guy 
with the same credentials, he would get picked over me 
because I 'm too dark. They're closer to white." 

What Slappey is saying may not be too far from reality. 
According to a 2006 University of Georgia study conducted 
by doctoral student Matthew Harrison, light-skinned black 
males with a bachelor's degree and average work experience 

were more likely to be hired over dark- 
skinned males with an M BA and managerial 
experience. On a rate of one to seven, one 
meaning "not hi re at all" and seven meaning, 
"definitely would hire," light-skinned males 
averaged 5.35, while dark-skinned black men 
with an M BA, on average, rated only 4.5. 

"It's sad. I don't think skin color should 
impact who gets hired. It should only matter 
who's better for the job," microbiology 
junior DonnieCooper II said. Cooper, 
who is dark-skinned, thinks the reason is 
because mainstream society sees darker- 
skinned blacks as more threatening. "If 
you're dark or the darker you are, there 
are the stereotypes. People think you're 
mean especially if you don't smile. I 've been 
labeled unapproachable because I don't walk 
around with a smi le on my face al I day, every 
day," Cooper said. 
sxc.hu) Many darker-skinned blacks think their 
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"My mother 
was teased by her 
family because she 

was the lightest 
and they're Jamai- 
can and dark." 

-Ashley Ramson 



skin tone has been a hindrance, but some light-skinned 

blacks have had the same experiences. For sociology 

freshman Stephen Vines-Harvin, his light skin means he is 

constantly trying to prove his identity. 

"Maybe when it comes to getting a job I 

have an advantage over someone who's 

dark, but within my own community, 

you get a lot of hating," he said. "It's 

worse when you're younger. Because! 

was light and I had light brown hair, kids 

were always like, You're not black. You 

think you're white.'" 

Black women cope with colorismjust 
as much as their male counterparts. 
America is a nation obsessed with 
beauty, especially when it comes to 
women, and curves, coarse hair and 
dark skin are not hallmarks of the 
American standard of beauty. The 
underrepresentation of black as beautiful 
in advertisements targeted toward females causes black 
women to think they do not have a place on the spectrum 
of beauty. "Every time you turn on theTV, you'll see 
commercials selling products that feature white women 
with the long, flowing hair, and it seems innocent. It's not 
saying outright this is the standard of beauty, but if that's 
all you see since you were a kid you know. That's why it's so 
dangerous because you don't even realize it," Hall said. 

Apparel and textile sophomore Ashley Ramson agreed 
that the media has perpetuated an idea of beauty that is 
light, not dark. "You see a lot of light-skinned black women 
or Latinos in commercials. If there is a dark-skinned 
woman she has 'natural' hair or if she's light-skinned she 
has curly hair, and it doesn't represent what most black 
women look like," Ramson said. 



Growing up, Ramson's very light 
complexion became the center of kids' jokes. 
'The first time someone called me yellow 
was in thefirst grade. It was just something 
that was always noticed," Ramson said. "If a 
girl didn't like me she would say 'you think 
you're all that because you're light-skinned or 
your hair iscurly.'"Therewaseven animosity 
within her family. "My mother was teased by 
her family because she was the lightest and 
they'rej amaican and dark. My mom is not 
even that light. I would hate to think what 
they would say about me and my siblings," 
Ramson said. Ramson was teased as a child, 
but as she has aged she has noticed how 
her features and ski n color attract the eyes 
of many black men. "I do think guys prefer 
light-skinned females. A lot of guys I know 
prefer them and I think that's because they've 
been made to think that light skin and curly 
hair is beautiful." 

Major black Hollywood celebrities like 
Beyonce, Rihannaand Halle Berry all have 
light complexions and typically white features. They are 
often considered the epitome of beauty among people of 

color. Other black celebrities like Angela 
Bassett, Nia Long and Gabrielle Union do 
not receive as much press as their lighter- 
skinned peers. 'This whole issue of skin color 
discrimination, it's a reality, but nobody 
wants to talk about it in public. Blacks are 
embarrassed by this because we accuse 
whites of doing the same thing so it lessens 
the accusations against them. It's still an 
underlying pain, and we keep suppressing 
that pain when we don't talk about it" Until 
the issue is talked about openly and accepted 
as a problematic part of our society, the 
tensions between white and black and light 
and dark will continue to color our worlds.* 
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Native American powwows help one writer connect with her roots 




At Native American powwows tribal members gather to reunite with relatives and old friends, but most 
importantly, they gather in celebration of tradition and heritage. 
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EDITORS' NOTE: This story was written in advance of the 
Powwow of Love, which took place on Saturday, February 
21 and Sunday, February 22 at theMSU J enison Field 
House 

Most family reunions and social gatherings consist of 
food, music and extensive mingling among distant and 
close relatives. Surprisingly this is notat all different 
from a Native American powwow. Tribal members 
gather to reunite with relatives and old friends, but most 
importantly, they 
gather in celebration of 
tradition and heritage. 
Since the days of 
assimilation and the 
ultimate extermination 
of i ndigenous culture 
powwows are more 
than just a family 
reunion; they are a 
symbol of cultural 
reclamation. 

A powwow features 
traditional Native 
American singing and 
danci ng as wel I as food 
and artwork displays. 
1 1 holds a historical and 
cultural significance 
for I ndigenous people, 




Melissa Beard and her grandmother at the St. Igance Powwow in 1990. 



but the meaning of a 

powwow has transformed throughout the years. During 
the period of assimilation in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, the U.S. government restricted Native Americans 
from engaging in any traditional forms of their former 
lifestyle. Native children were taken from their homes and 
forced to adopt Euro-American language and religion, 
while mass amounts of Native people were forced to live 
on reservations in poor conditions. As every aspect of their 
cultural identity was successfully suppressed 
by the government, dancing and 
singing became the only way for Native 
Americans to hold on to a portion of 
their traditional customs. 
Asa little girl I was often terrified 
by the sight of the large men dressed 
in traditional fancy dance regalia as 
they furiously moved in a circle to the 
loud beat of the drum. The beautiful 
movement of the female jingle dress 
dancers always left me in awe and I 
aspired to be just like them. At this age I 
wasn't completely aware of the cultural 
significance that powwows held in 
relation to my ethnicity. I always knew that 
my family had customs that were different in comparison 
to my friends', but I didn't acknowledge and embrace these 
differences until I graduated high school. Traveling across 



the Mackinac Bridge to attend a powwow every year in 
the Upper Peninsula was second nature to me and I never 
realized how precious these cultural experiences were until 
after my grandmother passed away. 

My late grandmother, Phyllis Schmidt, was an elder from 
theSaultSte. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians and she 
taught me everything I know about my Ojibwe heritage. 
She grew up on Mackinac Island in a predominately Native 
community, but my grandmother was often ashamed of 
what she was the majority of her young adult life. Tourists 

would cross the street 
to avoid walking on the 
same sidewalk as her 
and she would rarely 
claim to be of Native 
American descent to 
anyone outside of her 
immediate family. 
After my grandmother 
met and married my 
German grandfather 
Philip, she left the 
island, her Native 
customs and relatives 
behind. 
Not only were 
powwows a way to 
teach her children and 
grandchildren about 
their culture, they 
were return to home 
for my grandmother. It gave her the ability to reclaim the 
customs she once knew and it was a place where she could 
once again feel comfortable. Although my grandmother 
remained close to our family that resided on our tribe's 
reservation, the people in the small town she lived in were 
completely closed- minded and prejudiced. My grandfather 
often heard the men he worked with criticize Native people 
and he was always quick to remind them that he was 

married to a full-blooded Ojibwe woman. 
As a young child I was oblivious 
to such racial discrimination and 
I didn't understand the scrutiny 
associated with my heritage. 
The year that my grandmother 
developed lung cancer, my family 
stopped attending powwows since 
she was unable to travel without her 
oxygen tank. Despite her absence 
from the powwow circuit, my 
grandmother consistently kept her 
traditional medicine bag nearby and 
it provided her comfort while she 
was sick. My grandmother eventually 
beat lung cancer, but later developed 
brain cancer in the summer of 2006. I had just finished 
my sophomore year of college and I was excited to spend 
the next four months interning at the local newspaper in 



"I know she would be 

proud of my active interest 

in Native culture and my 

eagerness to teach 

others about indigenous 

people." 

- Melissa Beard 
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grandmother's hometown. The internship was a great 
learning experience, but it also provided me with extra time 
to spend near my grandmother before her death. 

I miss my grandmother more than I could ever describe, 
but it is truly amazing what her death has produced. 
Although our Native heritage has always been a large part 
of my family, it now holds a whole other meaning. It has 
brought my family closer and we have never been more 
proud of our Native American heritage. Learning about 
my culture not only teaches me more about where I come 
from, it also teaches me more about my grandmother and 
in her absence it brings me closer to her once again. When 
I began classes again in the fall after her death, I became 
a member and the public relations representative of the 
North American Indigenous Student Organization (NAISO) 
atMSU. Not only have a made some great new friends and 
expanded my knowledge and involvement in the Native 
community, my grandmother has continued to remain a 
close memory. I know she would be proud of my active 
interest in Native culture and my eagerness to teach others 
about indigenous people. 

This month NAI SO will be holding the 26th annual 
Powwow of Love. As the largest student organized event 
held on campus. The Powwow of Love can bean incredible 
learning and cultural experience for anyone, regardless of 
the ethnic background. Not only is it important for Native 
Americans to attend, but also for non-Native people. The 
only way to dispose of stereotypes and ignorance is to 
interact within a culture and receive a hands-on experience. 



I am lookingforward to attending the powwow not only 
to celebrate the end of the strenuous year-long planning, 
but to once again connect with my late grandmother. 
My family members and I have experienced the most 
intense spiritual connection with my grandmother while 
i nteracti ng at a powwow. 
My mother once felt such 
an overwhelming presence 
of my grandmother after 
entering the dance circle 
at a powwow that it nearly 
brought her to tears. 

She described her 
experience to a tribal elder 
and the woman simply said 
"I am not surprised as the 
drum is the heartbeat of 
our people" 

In the next few weeks I will look forward once again to 
my annual family reunion attheMSU Powwow of Love. 
Not only will this year's powwow reunite individuals with 
relatives and old friends, it will also be a reunion with those 
who dwell within the spiritual world. Gi zah gin (Ojibwefor 
"I love you") Gramma. I shall reunite with you soon. ♦ 



For Beard's grandmother, powwows gave her the ability to 
reclaim the customs she once knew and it was a place where she 
could once again feel comfortable. 



"I am not surprised 

as the drum 

is the heartbeat 

of our people." 

- Melissa Beard 
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Story by Maria Kalmbach 
Volume 7, Issue 2 



International students struggle to find 
middle ground between here and home 



Deciding where to go to college is one of the most 
important decisions a student can make these days. For 
most U.S. students, the important factors when choosing 
a school are its overall rank, the degree programs offered, 
and the size of the university itself. For Ni Lu, a public 
relations graduate studentfrom China, these criteria were 
only part of the puzzle. 

"I came to M SU not only because it has one of the top 
public relations programs in America, but also because 
it has such a diverse community. Lots of international 
students feel comfortable here at MSU because the 
university and the community are very supportive of 
foreign students," Lu said. 

Lu is one of many international students who decided to 
study at M SU because of its diverse culture. According to 
america.gov, in 2007 over 600,000 international students 
attended U.S. schools; 3,869 of these students studied 
at MSU. These numbers are up almost 34 percent when 
compared to the number of international students who 
attended M SU in 2000. 

'The number of undergraduates has real ly grown fast and 
furiously in recentyears," Peter Briggs, the Director of the 
Offices of International Students and Scholars (OISS), said. 
"We are very pleased to have a very strong i nternational 



program this year." 

But being admitted to U.S. universities is only half of 
the battle. Once they have decided whereto go to school, 
today's international students, like Lu, face the additional 
challenge of trying to fit into a foreign culture while still 
staying true to the values they bring from their home 
country. It is a delicate balance that many international 
students say makes them feel caught between cultures. 
After studying in the U.S., many international students 
said that they do not feel I ike they belong in the U.S. or the 
country they came from. 

BalancingTwo Cultures 

Because many international students move back and 
forth between M SU and their home country each summer, 
reconciling American values and traditions with ones from 
their home country can be difficult. For Lu, the amount of 
independenceAmerican women have grown accustomed to 
was striking. 

"American girls are more independent than Chinese girls," 
Lu said. "I had onefriend who was living in a house outside 
of campus, and she had some home improvement projects 
that needed to be done. I was amazed that she had al I of the 
tools and was able to fix it all by herself!" 
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Communications graduate student AyakoTsuchiya noticed 
the amount of equality between sexes in the U.S. "In 
J apan, where I come from, our society is male dominated/' 
Tsuchiya said. "M y culture says that women are supposed 
to be beautiful and thin; young girls are given more chores 
than their brothers, and all of myfemalefriends back home 
just want to get married. I don't want to be limited by these 
traditional values. When I took a women's study class at 
MSU it really opened my eyes." 

Lu and Tsuchiya both said that, though women have 
been gaining more rights in China and J apan, it is still a 
challenge to reconcile U.S. values with 
their customary ones. "I have to switch 
my behavior when I go home/'Tsuchiya 
said. "I fought a lot with my mother when 
I first went home after studying in the 
U.S. because I did not want to be limited 
by what was required of me by J apanese 
society. I n the end, I decided to do what my 
mother asks in order to maintain a good 
family relationship." 

Anirban Lahiri and MohitPatil, two 
Indian mechanical engineering graduate 
students, have noticed differences between 
the U.S. and Indian dating cultures. "In 
I ndia, the older generations are sti 1 1 
following the old tradition of arranged 
marriage," Patil said. "A lot of my friends 
back home are in arranged marriages. It 
is a kind of fall back option if you cannot 
find a suitable spouse [Also,] The dating 
and courtship period is generally short in 
India. This does not seem to be the case 
in the U.S. Peopletakea lot more time 
before committing to marriage here." 
Lahiri agreed saying, "Dating is moreopen 
in America; it is less conservative than in 
India." 

When it comes to dealing with these 
differences, Patil and Lahiri said they 
meet both cultures half way. "I find that 
my dating practices in America are more liberal than they 
would have been a home, but more conservative than 
some American students," Lahiri said. Patil agreed saying, 
"When it comes to dating, I try to meet both cultures in the 
middle." 

Keeping the Faith 

Religion, whether practiced regularly or not, is another 
issue that affects many international students. Microbiology 
and molecular genetics student Amed Yacoub, from Saudi 
Arabia, said that he has trouble following the tenets of 
Islam while going to school at MSU. "I love the religious 
freedom in America [and at MSU]," Yacoub said. "But it 
is hard being a Muslim student here. It is difficult to find 
time to pray at the Mosque on Harrison [Avenue] multiple 
times a day because it is so far away from my classes. We 
have been trying to get a room in Anthony Hall that Muslim 



"When you are 
coming across 

another 
culture, to be an 

effective 
communicator. 



to be an intercul- 
turalist, you don't 

need to leave 

yours and adapt 

to another culture; 

all you need to do 

is just be aware 
that things may be 
different in a dif- 
ferent culture." 

- Ravi Ammigan 



students can use for prayer on a daily basis, but it is hard to 
reserve classrooms for that much time." 
Yacoub also said that the precepts of I slam conflict with 
typical MSU student parties. "Because I am Muslim, I do 
not drink, dance, or have girls. Whenever I go to parties at 
MSU people always ask me 'Why are you studying here?' 
since I do not participate in this part of U.S. culture. I do 
not j udge them for thei r actions, but those students are not 
very accepting of mine," Yacoub said. 
Supply chain management junior Baba Koumare, who 
is from Mali, chooses not to actively practice I slam while 

studyi ng at M SU . "I t's hard for me to do it 
here because I would have to leave classes 
to pray. Also, Muslims are not allowed to 
eat pork, which is difficult here because a 
lot of the meat in the cafeterias is pork. It is 
hard for me to stay on the same diet while 
going to school here," Koumare said. 
Some international students have found 
MSU religious organizations to befriendly 
and welcoming. Even if students are not 
interested in adopting a new religion, 
some faith oriented student groups 
make an effort to include international 
students in their events. Public relations 
graduate student Xiaona H u, from China, 
said she's not religious but Lansing area 
Christian groups helped her settle into 
her new life in the U.S. "We have met so 
many nice Christian people here.. The 
Christian groups on campus are so helpful 
to international students. They invite the 
international students to join them for 
events and get-togethers where we are able 
to meet new people," H u said. 



Finding Friendship 

Of all the issues mentioned by MSU 
international students, findingfriends is 
one cultural barrier that causes anxiety 
among everyone. The nature of friendship 
varies from country to country, so sometimes students 
from outside the U .S. find it difficult to feel li ke they fit in 
among other students. Koumare said when he first arrived 
at MSU he found it difficult to tell the difference between 
friendly behavior and building true friendships "Atfirst 
when people say 'hi' to you, you think they know you and 
that they want to befriends with you. But when you see that 
person again and say 'hi' to them and they say 'do I know 
you?' it gets really confusing. Where I'm from, you don't say 
'hi' to strangers. In the end I learned that herein America 
there is a difference between being friends and just being 
friendly," Koumare said. 
Husaid some of the same dynamics exist in China. 
"People do not say 'hi' to each other in China if they don't 
know the other person. Americans are so friendly; I really 
like how students and bus drivers say 'hello' and 'good day' 
to everyone at MSU. It makes me feel good,"Hu said. He 
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Cultural barrier between international and U.S. 
students is the American idiosyncrasy of sarcasm. 
Hearing it used in conversation can cause confusion and 
embarrassment for many international students and often 
times can hinder the process of making friends. 

"When I first came here, I did not know how sarcastic 
American culture could be,"Tsuchiya said. "I have this 
Caucasian friend who used to have really long hair. One 
day when I saw her, her hair was above her shoulders. It 
was such a big change, so I asked her, 'Did you get a hair 
cut?' She said, 'No, my hair shrunk.' I was so confused by 
this statement I thought that her hair might have actually 
shrunk because of the humidity or something! I was hurt 
at first because I thought that she was making fun of me. It 
wasn't until later that I began to understand that Americans 
can be very sarcastic." 

Organic chemistry 
graduate student, 
Roozbeh Yousefi, 
who is originally from 
Iran, said that the 
international student 
community at MSU 
can end up being an 
insulated group-- one 
that is absent of many 
American students. 
"I would like to make 
more American friends 
so that I can improve 
my English language 
skills, but right now I 
am just friends with 
my lab mates, most of 
whom are international 
students, "Yousefi said. 

Briggs said that this 
friendship barrier is the 

result of the way American students view friendship. "We 
as Americans tend to compartmentalize our friendships 
sometimes. You have the one friend that you play sports 
with, another friend you go to the movies with, and another 
person you might study with. I think thatforeign cultures 
tend to havea lot more comprehensive view of friendship 
than we do in the U.S.," Briggs said. 

The 01 SS recognizes that one of its toughest challenges 
is to help international students become friends with 
American students. "We need to work harder to make the 
friendships here," Briggs said. "When we talk to American 
students, they think it is really cool that MSU has a really 
significant amount of international presence on campus. 
Then we ask the first question, which to the American 
students is 'Do you have an international friend?' and to 
the international students is, 'Do you have an American 
friend?' and then the numbers drop way off. We need to 
work harder at that" 



Creating Understanding 

At the end of the year, once the initial shock has passed 
and cultural differences have been confronted, international 
students walkaway with a better understanding of the U.S. 
and M SU than they had before. Some students leave with a 
greater respect for some American cultural norms, such as 
gender equality, while others realize that they prefer their 
home country's traditions and customs. Whatever the case 
may be, understanding another culture is not facilitated 
by black and white cultural comparisons, nor does it entail 
adopting all of that culture's values and moral principles. 
Keeping an open mind is the key. 'The thing about 
understanding a different culture, I think, it is somewhat 
misperceived by local peopleand international people," 
Ravi Ammigan, Assistant Director of 01 SS, said. "When 
you are coming across another culture, to bean effective 




Photo by Alec Marsy 
Students socialize at the International Coffee Hour held weekly in the International Center. 



communicator, to bean interculturalist, you don't need to 
leave yours and adapt to another culture; all you need to do 
isjust be aware that things may be different in a different 
culture. Creating that sense of awareness, not jumping to 
conclusions, not making judgments, just by holding on and 
seeking understanding you will begin to know that deeper 
cultural layer." 

Lu has enjoyed studying here at MSU. 'The career 
development, the alumni networks, and the student life 
here at MSU are wonderful," she said. 

As for the future, Lu is not sure where she will go from 
here. "Life is so unpredictable; I do not know where I will 
go when I graduate. I'd I ike to travel a lot once I am out 
of school, but in the end, once I am 30, 1 will probably 
settledown in China or the U.S." Lu's advice to perspective 
international students is this; "Life in aforeign country 
can be difficult and frustrating at times, and it can also be 
enjoyable. Remember that everything in life is a lesson, and 
thevariableinyour life is experience. J ust don't forget to 
enjoy your time here." ♦ 
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In honor of poetry month. The Big Green asked MSU's best poets to send us their favorite pieces. We were sent many 
moving, funny, and inspirational poems but after careful consideration we have selected first and second place winners 
and several equally talented honorable mentions. Thanks to everyone who submitted their work! 
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WITH ONE SWEEPING MOTION 
by Devon Orrin, English Freshman 

The beauty of moti on I i kes to dance no cri ti c i s watchi ng, 

through her si umber as never will exi st one 

nigfitti me falls. And if bad review of mother's kitchen dance. 



each sunset bri ngs one 
graceful escape, then a dream i s 
worth watching. 
Supper i sti me for watchi ng 
mother practi ce her dance 
among the pots and pans. She i s 
elegant in her craft, as 
she adds each pi ece, one 
by one, part of a whol e. I f 
all flow cohesively, if 



She will not fail, as 

onl y she tastes the choreography. 1 1 i s 

beauty i n the eye of the behol der . Why i s 

it necessary to ai m to pi ease i f 

others needn't see? As 

I ong as the bl i nds are drawn from the watchi ng, 

i mperfecti ons may dance, 

for they are onlyj udgsd by one. 

She sleeps only one 

moment more. Morning is 
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only for a little while 

by Christopher Galford, Journalism Sophomore 



Those who ever seek to 

wi 1 1 never bri ng thei r thoughts to be. 

Those who always d aim the hi ghest peak 
but never gve their lives to seek, 
will never live beyond the meek. 

Those who always strai n to hear 

but never I end an open ear, 

will disappear, unabl e to persevere. 

Those who swim within a sea of dreams 
but never bathe within reality's streams, 
will never feel the sunlight's beams. 



Those who will forever wait 
and always fear a change of state, 
will always bear eternal weight. 

Those who always wear a thorny crown, 
but never seek to break the frown, 
will drown, in their own renown. 

And those who always smi I e, never I i fe begji I e, 
will be happy, if onlyfor a little while. 



for new, i f 

she chooses to dance. 

The dreamer ri ses, watchi ng 

her d umsy feet stumbl e as 

She I eaves her sanctuary, as 

she journeys to motion. One 

gjrl near solitude, only the silence watching 

her every move, never j udg ng. D reami ng i s 

to enhance our dayti mes, i f 

our dreams I ead us to dance. 

Dance, we will, as 

if no one 

is even watching. 



HONORABLE MENTIONS 

(in alphabetical order) 

Squirrel Attack 

By Jeff Beck, English Junior 

After The War There Will Be Beetles 
by Julie Eckstein, English Senior 



Under my Skin 

by Ken Jackson, English Senior 



SCRATCH 

By Devon Orrin, English Freshman 






In Tandem 

by Kelsey Turek, English Junior 
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By Kaleigh Robichaud | Volume 7, Issue 2 



Millions of people cope with AIDS worldwide, but the 
issue went missing from this years election. 



Editors' Note- This fall The Big Green featured stories that took a fresh look at the issues and candi- 
dates involved in the monumental 2008 election. Keeping readers in the know on the election topics 
beyond what we were handed in stump speeches was our way of pushing you to the polls on No- 
vember 4th to punch a ballot for whatever causeyou believe in. In our October issue, Kaleigh Robi- 
chaud confronted HIV/ AIDS and asked why the public health issue that more than 30 million people 
worldwide are coping with was missing from the presidential candidates' campaigns. 

- 766 Editorial Staff 

^^ arly signs of global warming, the war in I raq, abortion rights, health care and even 
/ immigration are taking center stage on the presidential candidates' palettes in the 
f upcoming election. ButwheredoesHIV/AIDSfall into the conversation? Election after 
^b^ election, the HiV/AIDS pandemic has been discussed briefly enough to satisfythe nation's 
moral obligations and then set aside to make room for more important issues. When will HIV/ 
AIDS be significant enough to gain attention in a more serious light? Do mi 1 1 ions of people have to 
seethe worst of this disease before the nation sees progress? Year after year, hundreds of people die 
from H I V/ Al DS in M ichigan alone. According to the M ichigan Department of Community H ealth's 
Quarterly H I V/ AIDS Analysis, there are 13,611 people living with HIV/ AIDS in Michigan. The 
pandemic has not disappeared. People are still dying in our neighborhoods and abroad. 
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"The drugs that have 

been invented are 

critical. It's revolutionary 

to be able to live a 
longer and healthier life 
because of these drugs.' 

-Patrick Lambardi 



The abstinence-only education approach is networking. 
In a 2006 Washington Post article, the Government 
Accountability Office (GOA) criticized our current 
president's AIDS plan. President George W. Bush signed 
into law the President's Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief 
(PEPFAR), which supports the "ABC" education strategy. 
This strategy does call for teaching the importance of 
only having one sexual partner and using condoms, but 
places encouraging abstinence before those other safe-sex 
practices. The "A" stands for abstinence, the "B" stands 
for be faithful, and the "C" stands for 
condoms. "People are sexual by 
nature and it is crazy to support 
programs for other countries that 
don't support this philosophy," said 
Chris Singer, the Communications 
Manager for the Nyaka School in 
Uganda. The Nyaka School is a 
community development project in 
Uganda that serves those affected by 
the HIV/AIDS pandemic 

Singer has seen firsthand how a 
sex education program that focuses 
on abstinence has little effect on 
African nations. If anything, it 
is confusing other countries into 
believing that this is their only 
option. 'There is a lot of inequality 
between men and women in Africa," 

Singer said. Sometimes abstinence is not an option. Bush's 
current plan, however, spends a substantial amount of 
money on prevention using the abstinence-only method 
even though statistics among American youth are high 
enough not to support this. "Nearly half of all infections 
in the U.S. occur in people under the age of 25, which is 
startling," said Patrick Lombardi, Development Director 
of the Lansing Area AIDS Network (LAAN). Our country is 
not encouragi ng its own citizens to be aware of H I V/ Al DS's 
presence, let alone address the disease. 

Seeing a billboard or a commercial promoting awareness 
of HIV/ A IDS in the U.S. is a rare occurrence "It is very 
bizarre that nobody here talks about Al DS," Singer said. 
Literally every school in Uganda has an AIDS choir. Singer 
said. The children perform their own songs, plays and skits 
that draw attention to the country's Al DS crisis. 

Many people infected with HIV/ AIDS in the U.S. wish 
there was more of an open dialogue about the disease. 
Capitol correspondent of Between The Lines newspaper, 
Todd Heywood, inferred that the government is to blame, 
not the media. "It has been ignored under Bush and turned 
international, ignoring the crisis at home," Heywood said. 
HIV positive himself, Heywood has had to overcome the 
fear of letting others know he has H I V/AI DS. Part of that 
fear comes from the stigma associated with the disease. 

In some instances, including Heywood's, community 
members shun or reject the person who is willing to 
share that they are infected with the disease. 'The gay 



community in Lansing does a horrible job of confronting 
their partners," Heywood said. The emotional pain that 
the stigma surrounding H I V/AI DS causes only adds to the 
stress a person who is diagnosed as H IV positive has to 
cope with. Nationally, this stigma is a possible factor that 
has kept us from dealing with the issue effectively. Keeping 
an open dialogue on HIV/AIDS is vital to diminishing 
stigma, but something that America has yet to see develop, 
especially within our political arena. 

What the national level lacks, the LAAN tries to 

implement in the Lansing community. 
LAAN is a non-profit and full service 
organization dedicated to direct care 
and prevention services for people 
living with HIV/AIDS in Lansing. The 
Michigan Department of Community 
H ealth's Quarterly H I V/AI DS Analysis 
shows that I ngham County is leading 
the state of M ichigan with a reported 
HIV prevalence rate of 142 per 100,000 
people. Something that is talked about 
so little is hitting close to homeata high 
rate. LAAN receives $800,000 a year 
from the federal government through 
the Ryan White Comprehensive AIDS 
Resources Emergency (CARE) Act and 
the H ousi ng Opportunities for Persons 
with HIV/AIDS (HOPWA) program. 
Because LAAN serves 300 clients and 
their families, the funding disappears quickly. In the last 
five years, funding has been cut dramatically for LAAN. 
Nationally, the HIV prevention budget as fallen by 19 
percent. 

Thefact that many more people are living longer with 
HIV means available funds have to stretch to a larger 
population. 'The drugs that have been invented are critical. 
It's revolutionary to be able to Uvea longer and healthier 
life because of these drugs," Lombardi said. However, 
with much of the grant money going toward operation 
organizations such as LAAN, the unrestricted funds pay 
for only a limited amount of people to have medicine. 
The AIDS Drug Assistance Program (ADAP) is one of the 
only alternatives for people who can not afford health care 
coverage that pays for HIV/ A IDS related medication. Even 
with this alternative, there are a lot of requirements to 
receive this assistance and it is a complicated process lined 
with red tape. 

The bottom line is that the H I V/AI DS community and 
the programs that work hard to support their lifestyles are 
in dire need of financial and moral support from our federal 
government "HIV/AIDS is a very important topic thatyou 
don't hear much about," Lombardi said. However, because 
organizations that are experts on the topic of H I V/AI DS 
in America and around the world such as LAAN and the 
Nyaka school in Uganda are non-profits, they cannot make 
any politically opinionated statements. That makes it all the 
more importantfor voters to find out what the presidential 
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candidates' stances are on HIV/ AIDS. Lombard! implied 
that it is clear which candidate seems to have a practical 
view on the matter, but neither party nor candidate is 
making it a top priority. 

"In my completely non-biased opinion, BarackObama 
is by far the better candidate for those concerned with 
HIV/AIDS,"J ames Madison freshman and member of 
Students for Obama, M ichael Overton said. Overton points 
out that Obama has pledged at least $50 million by 2013 
in the global fight against HIV/ AIDS. Some of Obama's 
plans include Medicaid Coverage to low-income, HIV- 
positive Americans, continued support of the Ryan White 
CARE Act and HOPWA, expandingfundingfor research 
toward a vaccine, and assuring access to treatment. 
"In having worked in a more urban area 
during his career, closer 
to the people, Obama has 
probably had morefacetime 
with people who actually live 
with this disease, or who have 
experienced itfirsthand," 
Overton said. 

I n a 2006 speech in Lake 
Forest, CA, Obama also 
confronted the issue of looking 
past conservatism and facing 
the facts. "It is not an issue 
of either science or values- 
-it is both," Obama said. This 
means that the U .S. has to look 
at the situation in a realistic, 
not ideological way. "Obama 
definitely wants to help improve 
care and i ncrease the avai labi I i ty 
of care and awareness of the 
disease, "Overton said. 

On the Republican front, J ohn McCain has not detailed 
plans for addressing H I V/AI DS at home or abroad. 
According to an article in the New York Times written 
by Adam Nagourney in 2007, McCain was confronted 
about the growing infection rate and could not comment 
because he was uninformed on the topic. Atone point 
in the conversation between McCain and his audience, 
McCain confessed, 'You've stumped me." He admitted to 
not knowing his stance on the disease and then proceeded 
to ask his secretary, Brian J ones, to look up his position 
on contraception. "I 'm sure I 'm opposed to government 
spending on it, I'm sure I support the president's policies 
on it," McCain was quoted as saying in the article. 

While M cCain has no firm stance on H I V/AI DS, 
according to his Web site he was quoted on J une27 
(National HIV Testing Day) assaying, "AIDS is a national 
and international tragedy. An important step is to improve 
the awareness of people of their HIV status. Yet, right 
now, as many as 250,000 people in the United States may 
have HIV and not know it." He also gives much credit to 
President George W. and Laura Bush for their efforts to 






fight against H I V/AI DS internationally. 

It's obvious that the issue has not been looked into 
thoroughly by McCain. His value system might be different 
than those who are at risk for the vi rus, but that does not 
mean that they should not have the same opportunity to 
live with dignity as those without the disease. "If you want 
to talk about dignity and morals, look attheAl DS crisis in 
Africa," Singer said. There have been times whereSinger 
has seen a father infected with AIDS and he can't work so 
he sells off all of his belongings. The wife then has nothing 
else to live for so she goes into the other room and hangs 
herself. "No matter where it is, that despair does not belong 
in our world," Singer said. Is it possible that that same 
despair has its place in the U.S. too? 
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A lot of parents share common support for 
McCain's conservatism on the condom 
and sex education issue. H e has 
supported several abstinence- 

.. only initiatives. "It's hard to 

v 

\, hear a political candidate 

tal ki ng about absti nence, 
but there are parents who 
don't want to hear about 
condom use or sex because they 
feel it encourages those things," 
Lombardi said. Without knowledge, 

people are putting their loved 
U; ones at risk for the disease. "As 
minorities in our current 
political structure, we are 
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put down and it makes 
people nervous when 
someone breaks the 

rules," Heywood said. It's 



^S ^| a dangerous message to the 

or 

$jv* infected at such a high rate today. 
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young generation who are being 



People who are moreat risk for the virus 
have a better chance of avoiding it with the use of condoms. 

HI V/AI DS is affecting everyone- whites, blacks, 
H ispanics, women, and men, but recent reports from the 
M ichigan Department of Community H ealth's Quarterly 
HIV/AIDS Analysis show that HIV/AIDS cases are 
i ncreasing more among African Americans than other 
demographics. "I don't like to look at statistics because 
every community has had their turn of rapid growth," 
Heywood said. The AIDS community is so diverse and the 
only common dementis HIV. Every community has had 
their turn to fight the disease and every community is still 
fighting it. Now is a critical time for the nation to join the 
fight because the silence is killing. While the choice between 
candidates is important, a current look at HIV/AIDS 
shows that it is not being adequately addressed anywhere 
in American politics. People can only hope that the next 
president will be sincere in his words and progressive in his 
actions. ♦ 
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Military-civilian 
relationships take 
ong-distance to a 



Whenever I have either been waiting 
to board a plane or to pick someone up in 
an airport terminal, I find myself people 
watching in every direction. And almost 
every time, there has been that one 
small group that catches my eye more 
the rest Usually, it's a small family 
or group of friends surrounding a 
member of the armed forces. Whether 
they're saying their final goodbyes or 
seei ng each other for the fi rst ti me 
in months, I would put myself in the 
, place of the wife or girlfriend and 
wonder if I 'd be able to handle such 
an intense relationship. 

Up until a few months ago, a 
military relationship was still a 
what if" kind of daydream to 
me. B ut now that I 'm dati ng a 
soldier in the U.S. Army, that 
slim possibility has become a 
reality, and I 've put myself into 
that unknown territory. Besides 
grandparents, I 'm the first 
person many of my friends and I 
have known in such a situation. 
And I 've received every reaction 
from "Aw, that's so romantic" 
and "You're so strong and 
brave" to 'That's stupid" and 
"You're in college, why would 
you do that?"These reactions 
and the countless follow-up 
questions made me think 
that I couldn't be the only 
one in the dark and curious 
about extreme long distance 
dating. 

Dating someone in the military 
han the typical romance (if there is 
<cal). The distance and timeapart 
ns average couples face on a regular 
^nelinessand a lack of time spent 
ommon deal breakers of military 
.*x>th people are committed and 
.dt it will take to avoid those risks, it's 



possible for the relationship to last beyond the soldier's 
time spent at home. 

Spc. Dave Granger, 20, explained that he's seen very few 
successful relationships since he's been in the Army. While 
he's optimistic for his current relationship, he's seen too 
many bad break ups among his fellow soldiers to have any 
positives for being in a military relationship. 'The distance 
always ends up being the killer," he said. 'The other person 
almost always just gets lonely." Granger said cheating is the 
biggest problem he's seen, not only with partying college 
students but even among couples that have been married 
for years. "You don't know what they're doing, and they 
don't know what you're doing," he said. 

Sheila Smith, program leader of 4-H Youth Development 
and MSU Extension military liaison, has worked with a 
number of families and couples struggling with a military 
lifestyle. "Relationships are tested with time and the 
dynamics of the individuals," she said. 'There are elements 
of trust and elements of risk." She explained that military 
relationships aren't necessarily stronger or weaker than 
other relationships, but there is additional stress because of 
the deployment issue. 

"I'm not going to lieand say there isn't temptation," said 
Carla Fiorenzo, a recent Michigan State University graduate 
and girlfriend of a U.S. Marine. "You just have to do what 
you have to do to make it work." She explained that they 
usually talk on the phone throughout the week. H owever, 
there are times when it's difficult to simply find the time to 
talk. It's often the case that she's really busy during the only 
times he can call. 

Fiorenzo said that the distance hasn't been a point of 
contention for them because for most of their 14-month 
relationship, he has been away. "I knew from the second 
we started dating he was going away," she said. "At this 
point, I haven't seen him in five months, so I'm used to not 
seeing him." She went on to say that it will be weird when 
he comes home in a couple of months, because she will 
actually get to see him in person, a rarity for the couple. 

For other couples, the distance requires an adjustment. 
Emily Guith is still getting used to not seeing her boyfriend 
after he left a few weeks ago for his training as a naval 
officer. She explained a lot of their daily routines are now 
impossible, and that's forced unexpected changes, however 
simple they may be. "J ust calling him when I get out of 
work or going over to his place after class are things you 
takefor granted," she said. "It's hard when you realize you 
don 't have al I of those I ittle thi ngs. " 

Granger explained that a lot of the time it's the lack of 
those little things, or simply being around, thatcausea lot 
of relationships to end. The partners that are away have to 
work harder to make up for the fact that they aren't there. 
"I'm going to do everything I can to make this work out," he 
said. "J ust straight up being therefor her and always being 
the best boyfriend I can." He explained that he understands 
why a relationship under normal circumstances would have 
worked out, but because the military changes things, they 
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Photo by Carla Fiorenzo 

Carla Fiorenzo with her boyfriend Spc. Matt Turner. 

fail. 

I t's not j ust the distance that figures into the mi I itary 
dating equation however. There has to bean understanding 
between the two people that they and the relationship may 
change. "For infantry people, [the military] changes who 
you are, "Granger said. "You're not the same person when 
you comeback, and some people don't like that "The Army 
is a different lifestyle that's hard to 
understand from the outside, and 
he said, it's different being around 
civilians rather than those he's 
surrounded by on a daily basis. 

Guith and Fiorenzo agreed that 
it takes a certain kind of strong 
person to waitfor someone in the 
service. "I t's a lot harder than you 
think," Guith said. "You have to 
stay strong for yourself and for 
whoever you're dating." Fiorenzo 
explained that she knows a lot 
of girlfriends that go all out to 
proclaim their love for their boy 
i n the war, but that's not her style 



"I'm not that girlfriend that 

says, 'I love my Marine/ and 

scribbles 'Marines' all over 

my notebook, I don't have 

to tell him 20 times a day 

that I love him. It's a general 

understanding." 

-Carla Fiorenzo 



of coping with the situation. "I'm not that girlfriend that 
says, 'I love my Marine,' and scribbles 'Marines' all over my 
notebook," she said. "I don't have to tell him 20 times a day 
that I love him. I t's a general understanding." 

But just because Fiorenzo and her boyfriend are serious 
and realize they will end up settling down together doesn't 
mean wedding bells will be ringing any time soon. A lot 
of young soldiers get married during a short leave before 
or right after their deployment, sometimes only knowing 
the person for a few months. But for her, marriage isn't 
something to be rushed. "I don't understand why I 'd get 
married before he gets shipped off. What does that get me 
besides a ring on my finger?" Fiorenzo said. 

There are a lot of reasons some decide to get married, 
and love isn't always one of them. Granger said. While 
some peoplesay they've fallen in love, therearea lot of guys 
that wi 1 1 marry a gi rl si mply to get the extra pay. Others 
have a fear of dyi ng alone, and want to get married j ust to 
be married. "Sometimes they think it'll stop the girl from 
cheating, but a ring doesn't stop anything," he said. Granger 
has heard of several guys going home and seeing their 
friends' wives take off their rings and act like they don't 
have anyone. Other times, some will go home to their wife 
of ID years and see the divorce papers lying on the table 
without notice, he said. While there are a lot of people who 
stay together, their relationship rarely gets stronger, and 
the connection doesn't stay the same, Granger added. 

Smith explained there are a lot of challenges for young 
soldiers that get married because a lot of the time they 
haven't gone to college and don't have the same resources 
to start a life after the service. 'They're still growing and 
finding out who they are," she said. 

With so many negative possibilities resulting from a 
military relationship, why bother trying to make something 
work? "I can't change what my heart is telling me," Granger 
said. He went on to explain that most people in the service 
find a comfort knowing that they have that special someone 
waitingfor them when they get back. It's hard to maintain 
friendships, so it's nice for a soldier to know there's 
someone else besides a few close friends and family. 

For the people back home, it's more than just the idea of 

having a man or woman in uniform 
that makes the relationship worth 
pursuing. "I t's when you come to 
care about a person that makes it 
worth the wait," Guith said. While 
it's sometimes hard to see other 
couples go out on dates and spend 
time together, she said, "I t's just 
one of those thi ngs that make you 
look forward to the day they come 
back." 

Although Fiorenzo said the 
distance hasn't helped them grow 
as a couple, they have been able 
to grow as individuals. "I 'mat a 
selfish point in my life," she said. 
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Photo by Spc Dave Granger. 

Spc. Dave Granger with his girlfriend Ashley Wiggins. 

"I n a way it's nice because we can be together, but we can 
figure out our own thing." She said that this kind of long 
distance relationship works for them because of the kind of 
people they are separately. "I wouldn't recommend it, but I 
wouldn't say no to it either," Fiorenzo said. 

Smith mentioned that the Michigan National Guard 
offers a variety of resources for military families, those in 
relationships and singles. There are workshops to focus 
on relationships as well as counseling. "An important 
part of the military culture is to provide a network and 
commitment to the family of the unit and to their families 
back home," she said. 

So while military relationships may not be anyone's 
preferred style of dating, they aren't always doomed to 
failure. Likewise, the romance that some people relate to 
them is usually far-fetched. Guith said that a lot of people 
think her relationship is endearing and romantic because 
she and her boyfriend write real letters to each other. H er 
boyfriend doesn't have a computer and he rarely has access 
to the phone, so they don't have another option. Some of 
myfriends had a similar reaction when I told them about 
my new relationship. I still find people telling me that I 
should write sappy love letters to him everyday like in the 
olden days. 

Although there are many obvious differences and 
complications the military may add to relationships, they 
still have the same basic foundations as any other. As 
mysterious as this Baghdad-Lansing relationship may 
seem, parts of it are still familiar. We're making this work 
just like any other couple wants to make their relationship 
work. We still care about each other and realized the 
same uncertainty going into this as anyone goes into 



any relationship. I suppose what I had imagined when I 
was younger in the airport was not what the time spent 
together or apart would belike. I had only thought about 
the moments of coming and going and howl would feel 
watching him leave or seeing him walk through the door for 
the first time in months. And now that I'm actually in those 
in between moments, I find myself imagining that welcome 
back all over again. ♦ 




Photo by Mallory Hines 

The Big Green staff writer Mallory Hines with her boyfriend Spc. 

Nathan Harris. 
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Front Row (L-R): Amanda Peterka, Katy DeSantis, Katie Sulau, Emily Lawler, Nicole Nguyen. Middle 
Row (L-R); Carol Thompson, Megan Durisin, Mallory Hines, Natasha Gaiski, Megan Hart, Courtney 
Gibbons, Julie Mianecki. Back Row (L-R): Laura Martin, Tom Fitzstephens, Josh Garvey, Kaleigh Robi- 
chaud, Theresa Gasinski, Zahkia Smith, Alex Meyer. 

Not pictured: Brandon Kirby, Jacob Radecki, Melissa Beard, Sarah Rising, Brittney Moody, Maria Kalmbach, Jamie Crugnale, 
Jena Tiller. 

Part 2008-2009 staff members include: Max Katsarelas, CaitlinTetrick, Rhiannon Banda-Scott, Elisabeth Pernicone, Brian Las- 
kowski, Sherri Powers, Ashleigh Rogers, Justin Pung, Tess Theisen, Nicole Lachan, Rebecca Jaskot, Brittany Smith, Brigid Kilcoin, 

Danielle Emerson, Erika Fifelski. 



The editors and staff of TBG would like to thank Schuler Books for hosting our launch party 
and Albert Alexander for entertaining us with music. Other thanks goes to ASMSU and Cam- 
pus Progress for making this project possible. Most of all, thank you to our readers who con- 
tinually support TBG and allow it to grow as an alternative voice in campus media. Let us know 

how we're doing at letters@thebiggreen.net. 

Add some Green to your news diet! 
A new issue on the first of each month. 

This project was made possible by the ASMSU Funding Board and Campus Progress, a pro- 
gressive media organization affiliated with the Center for American Progress. Learn more at 

www.campusprogress.org. 



